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THE HUMANNESS OF THE SAINTS, 
BY DEAN GOULBURN. 


We are apt to form mistaken notions of 
God’s saints. We are apt to think of them 
as if they were beings of a different order 
from ourselves, raised above the level of hu- 
man infirmity. Aud from this mistaken no- 
tion flows great practical mischief. Not to 
speak of the manifold evils of saint worship, 
which may be supposed to have passed away 
at the Reformation (though the tendency to 
it is always alive in the human heart), a 
Wrong estimate of saintliness discourages us 
for the pursuit of it, as seeming to put it en- 
tirely out of our reach. 

It will be profitable to inquire whence this 
Wrong estimate comes. 

{t comes chiefly, I suppose, of our looking 
at the saints from a distance,—of our consid- 
ering them as creatures of the past, not mixed 
W with the affairs and troubles of life. 
Whatever we look at from a distance is beau- 
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tified by the perspective. It is so in bodily 
sight. A country which was dull, tame, or 
harsh, when it lay immediately around us, 
borrows soft and mellow tints from the atmos- 
phere as we recede from it; the blue distance 
conceals its plain features. It is so with the 
mental retrospect, which we call memory. 
Memory has a notorious trick of dropping or 
smoothing over disagreeables. The days of 
our childhood, which had their rubs, and their 
tears, and their faults, like all other days, 
seem to us always beautiful and innocent in 
virtue of this trick of memory. The same 
law of the mind operates to throw round the 
sints a false and an imaginary lustre. We 
imagine that no man is or can be a saint who 
is mixed up in the daily intercourse of society, 
who is fighting hand to hand with us in the 
battle of life. Why not? What one sound 
reason can be assigned why there should not 
be now-a-days men as zealous, as devoted, as 
simple-minded as the Apostles and saints of 
the primitive church? It might perhaps be 
imagined that Christianity, when it came as 
a fresh furce into human nature, when it pre- 
sented itself with all the interest of a new rev- 
elation, wrought moral wonders which, since 
the mind of man has become familiar with 
its truths, it is powerless to work. But this 
is to suppose that Christianity depends for its 
success on the ordinary constitution of the 
human mind, and to overlook the fact that 

it employs in its service supernatural forces 
and agencies. “ Is the Lord’s arm shortened 
that it cannot save?” Are men’s hearts, in 
the nineteenth century, beyond the reach of 
His grace? Is the mortal paralysis of the 
church in these latter days such, that even 

the Spirit cannot put life into the withered 

hand? Has the blood of the Lord Jesus lost 

its cleansing and sanctifying power? Is it 
not rather true, as the Christian poet sings 

that, 


“Fresh as when it first was shed 
Spriogs forth the Saviour’s blood ”? 


Or was the promise of grace limited to the 
first believers, and not rather expressly ex- 
tended “to you and to your children, and to 
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all that are afar off” (“afar off” in every 
sense of the words, in religious position, in 
space, in time), “‘even as many as the Lord 
our God shall call”? 





REVIEW. 


For Friends’ Review. 
A WORD TO THE HEAVY LADEN. 
My soul is dipped into deep feeling for those 
who are groaning under a burden of con- 
demnation. Those whose earnest desires are 


The greatest saints who ever lived, whether to lead pure lives, and find peace in believing, 
under the Old or New Dispensations, are on a; but who yet do not feel themselves to be in the 


level which is quite within our reach. The 
same forces of the spiritual world which were 
at their command, and the exertion of which 
made them such spiritual heroes, are open to 
us also. If we bad the same faith, the same 
hope, the same love which they exhibited, we 
could achieve marvels as great as those which 
they achieved—not indeed marvels which 
change the outward face of nature, but those 
higher marvels, whose field is the heart and 
soul of man. A word of prayer in our 
mouths would be as potent to call down the 
—_ dews and the melting tires of God’s 
pirit, as it was in Elijah’s mouth to call 
down literal rain and fire, if we could only 
speak the word with that full assurance of 
faith wherewith he said it. Let us no more 
say querulously, as an excuse to our con- 
sciences for not prosecuting the high end to 
which we are called, “God bas put the great 
standard of holiness out of my reach.” It 
Is Nor so. As if with the design of meeting 
such an objection, He exhibits to us the occa 
sional failures and feebleness of His most 
illustrious servants, and gives us a glimpse of 
them, not only in the triumphs of graze, but 
in the infirmities of nature. Seen in plain 
truth, and not through the distorting medium 
of distance, they were “ men of like passions 
with ourselves,” though under the empire of 
principles which brought God into immediate 
relation with them, and thus lifted them 
above self and the world. Why should we 
not follow them, even as they followed God 
and Christ? Plainly the reason is not to be 
sought in any disadvantages under which we 
labor, in comparison of them. It is not that 
holiness was originally more congenial to 
their nature than to ours. It is not that priv- 
ileges accorded to them are denied to us. It 
can be nothing but that laggardness of will, 
that indifference to high moral aims, that 
want of spiritual energy, that cheerful acqui- 
escence in the popular standard of reli- 
gion, which has caused many a soul, when 
“weighed in the balances,” to be “ found 
wanting,” to be counted unworthy of the 


calling and the kingdom of God.—Times of 


Refreshing. 

Srupy,” Origen said, “will not suffice 
for the learning of the Holy Scriptures ; we 
must entreat God day and night, in order 


sunshine of our Father’s approving smile. 
May these lines, written, I believe, in His 
strength and for His glory, be blessed to such 
a soul, 

It is the old deceit of the enemy—salvation 
by works. He who “is transformed into an 
angel of light,” delights in making people try 
to grow into grace. Oh, how he strives to 
mutilate the blessed Bible truths! How art- 
fully has he whispered to thee the passage, 
“ Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling,” and then overwhelmed thee with 
the consciousness, taat when thou wouldst do 
good, evil is present with thee. And what a 
poor comforter Satan is! Quoting Bible 
freely in tempting us, even as he tempted 
Jesus, but always using the truths to serve 
his own ends. 

But let us go on to the rest of this passage, 
so full of peace and assurance to the believer : 
* For it is God that worketh in you, to will 
and to do, of His own good pleasure.” Our part 
of the work, then, must be to yield ourselves 
passively to Him, our heartfelt desires being, 
“‘ Not my will, but Thine, O Father, be 
done !” If we are really thus given to God, 
this is the place for us to rest; because He, 
through Christ, is working in us, not accord- 
ing to our weakness or sip, but of His own 
good pleasure. What more can we ask ? 

Does the tempter whisper just here, “‘ How 
can one know that God is working in him?” 
Oh, how the enemy would like to make our 
blessed Lord a liar! Has He not promised 
us His Spirit to “ abide with us forever,” and, 
more than that, to “lead us into all truth?” 

Stagger no longer at the promises of God, 
“but be fully persuaded that what He has 
promised He is able also to perform.” ‘ Com- 
mit the keeping of thy soul to Him in well 
doing, as unto a faithful Creator,” and He so 
hates sin, He will not tarry, but will instantly 
set up His kingdom in thy heart. And rely 
also on Him to keep thee.in a truthful, believ- 
ing state of mind, that adverse winds, temp- 
tations, losses and crosses may be overcome 
by this shield of faith. And in this state of 
resignation and trust, thou wilt find that “ He 
is able to do abundantly above all we can ask 
or think.” 

“ Be careful for nothing; but in everything, 
by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiv- 
ing, let your requests be made known unto 


that the Lion of the tribe of Judah may come|God. And the peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding, shall keep your hearts and 
ahs through Christ Jesus.” 


to us and deign to open the seal of the Book. 
— Pressensé. 





M. 8. K. 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
WILLIAM CATON, 
(Continued from page 663.) 

Whilst at Lydd, William Caton and his 
companion were kindly entertained at the 
house of Samuel Fisher, a very eminent Bap- 
tist minister, to whom they had been directed 
by Luke Howard. In his earlier life he 
had been a clergyman, but had resigned his 
living from conscientious motives. At first 
he did not fully acknowledge the influence 
which the ministry of his guests had on him ; 
but when, after visiting some neighboring 
places, they had returned to Lydd, and an- 
other Baptist minister publicly preached 
against them and their doctrine, Samuel 
Fisher arose and said, “ Dear brother, you 
are very near and dear to me, but the Truth 
is nearer and dearer: this is the everlasting 
Truth and Gospel!” To the preacher’s ex 
clamation, “Our brother Fisher is also be 
witched,” he made no reply; in the course 
of that year he joined the Society of Friends. 
For ten years he diligently labored as a minis 
ter at home and abroad, and also as an author, 
often suffering severe persecution for the 
cause which was dearer to him than life. He 
died in the White Lion jail, in Southwark, 
after a long imprisonment. 

So grateful were some of the open-hearted 
Kentish people to William Caton and John 


Stubbs, who had been enabled ‘to labor very 


powerfully amungst them, that they urged 
them to receive gold, which was declined, 
with the reply that it was not theirs but them 
they sought. But at Maidstone a different 
reception awaited them; they were sent to 
the House of Correction, deprived of their 
Bible, money, etc., then stripped, and with 
their necks and arms placed in stocks, des- 
perately whipped until bystanders wept at 
the sight. After irons and large clogs of 
wood had been laid on them they were or- 
dered to work, and because they did not, were 
kept without food for some days. The women 
who lived in the house showed their pity by 
privately offering them refreshment, which 
they did not think it well to accept. Before 
they were set at liberty a few things were re 
stored to them ; but they were dismissed from 
the town in contrary directions, each accom- 
panied by constables, to whom (so states an 
old MS. of Friends of East Kent) “ their 
heavenly images and sober lives and words 
preached so much that they finally suffered 
them to travel alone whither they pleased.” 

Neither knew where the other - had gone, 
and great was their pleasure in meeting in 
London: but soon they felt bound to return 
to Maidstone, and, though fearing the conse- 
quences of so bold a measure, their faith did 
not fail, and they were preserved from fur- 
ther persecution. On re-visiting other towns 
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in Kent they were cheered by the belief that 


their patient suffering had tended to confirm 
the faith of those to whom their ministry had 
been an effectual message. From Dover, Wil- 
liam Caton crossed to Calais, where he had 
whatvhe styles “a very gallant opportunity” at 
a mansion with some of their chief inhabitants, 
a Scotch nobleman acting as his interpreter. 
Soon af:erwards he accompanied John Stubbs 
to Holland. They meant to sail from Yar- 
mouth, whither they had walked trum Dover, 
often travelling many miles a day —no hard- 
ship perhaps but for the fact that, in order to 
avoid expense, they sadly stinted themselves 
in food. Yet William Caton says that their 
reward was with them in all places and con- 
ditions. . 

After a delay of three weeks they went on 
board a vessel, but, to their great disappoint- 
ment, the captain refused to take them. As 
it seemed improbable that they would obtain 
a passage from that port, they thought it bet- 
ter togo northward. William Caton longed to 
visit his beloved friends at Swarthmoor, and a 
suitable opportunity for doing so occurred, 
to his ‘extreme refreshment of body and soul. 
Before sailing, some meetings were held in 
Durham, which were of great service. 

On returning from Holland, where very 
rough treatment was encountered, he again 
spent ashort time at Swarthmoor Hall; he 
writes, “a very precious time we had together, 
whereby my very life was much revived ; 
and therefore did my soul magnify the Lord, 
with the rest of His lambs and babes in that 
place.” Soon he started for Scotland with 
John Stubbs: many sufferings within and with- 
out were their port’on, but the Lord sustained 
them through all, and their exceeding affection 
foreach other was a continual source of comfort. 
In the following winter, in company with an- 
other Friend, William Caton visited Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, etc., and says that time 
would fail him to relate “the extraordinary 
good service’’ which they had. He also at- 
tended a large General Meeting in Leicester- 
shire, which was a very blessed time ; George 
Fox, whom he had much wished to meet 
again, was present. A little later, whilst on 
his way to Scotland, he visited Ambleside, in 
which place courage and power were given 
him to address a congregation in a chapel, 
though the people first attacked them as if 
they had been wild beasts. At Edinburgh 
and Leith many large meetings were held, 
sometimes in the streets, and much power in 
the ministry was granted to William Caton 
and the Friend who was with him. 

About this time we find the former ill from 
the effect of “sore travel” from place to 
place. On their return to Cumberland they 
held meetings, which William Caton describes 
as being very large and precious, and, he 
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adds, “Friends were strengthened and con- 
firmed in the precious Truth which in those 
days did flourish and prosper very much; 
and the Lord’s power and presence was with 
us, through which we were carried on in His 
work and service, in which our souls delighted 
to be exercised. There being such an effec- 
tual door open abroad in the country, I was 
constrained, through the love of God which 
dwelt richly in my heart, to labor so much 
the more diligently, for I knew it was good 
working whilst it was day ; and indeed a glo- 
rious and precious time we had, to make 
known unto the people the way of salvation, 
and what the Lord had done for our souls; 
many believed and were converted, and 
brought to serve and worship the Lord in 
spirit and in truth.” 

Many of these meetings were held around 
Swarthmoor ; soon afterwards he bade fare- 
well to his friends there, and bent his steps 
southward. He was greatly cheered by his 
intercourse with Friends at Bristoi, and with 
the “large and gallant meetings” held in 
that city and neighborhood, and says that he 
was enabled to “ communicate to them of the 
overflowing of the life and power dwelling 
in him.” Then we find him travelling west- 
ward, usually alone and on foot, to visit 
George Fox and other Friends in Launceston 
jail. Their intercourse was “in the fullness 
of endeared love,” and though William 
Caton’s chief aim might be to carry comfort 
to the prisoners, his own cup was filled to 
overflowing. 

When at Totnes he was brought before the 
mayor, who threatened him with a whipping; 
but the other magistrates thought more mod- 
erate measures might suffice. When they 
examined him a clergyman was present, and 
an excellent Seat was afforded him to 
uphold the truth as it is in Jesus, for in that 
very hour, he says, the Lord was much with 
him. After spending the night in prison he 
was sent on with a pass from place to place, 
an arrangement which had by no means the 
intended effict, for it soon became known, in 
one town after another, that William Caton 
was no pauper, but a Quaker, and people 
came out from their houses to see him, whom 
he addressed freely on the truths dear to his 
soul. 

After attendirg a General Meeting in Wilt- 
shire, and some other services, he re-visited 
Kent; he was but twenty years of age, yet 
his Saviour’s grace and power were so man- 
ifestly granted him that he shared in the won- 
der felt by others at the abundance given for 
the multitudes who came to hear him. When 
he turned his thoughts to his own weakness 
he was ready to faint, but when he placed 
his confidence in Christ alone, he became 
strong. Often he did uot know what he 
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should say when he entered a meeting, and 
yet so much was given him to communicate 
that he would speak for two. three, or, occa- 
sionally, four hours. ‘ Not unto me, not unto 
/me, be the praise [he writes], but unto the 
Lord alone. I can truly say that which I 
received from Him I delivered unto His peo- 
ple .. . . . Am exceeding glorious 
day I had of it, and did much rejoice in the 
Lord, notwithstanding my great travails and 
sufferings; neither were they much to me, 
with all the perils and dangers I went 
through, both by sea and land, in comparison 
of the power and presence of the Almighty.” 
(To be continued.) 


—~ ~om -— 


Abridged from the Advocate of Holiness. 
SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 


A remarkable instance of extraordinary 
spiritual power was Brother Carpenter of 
New Jersey, a Presbyterian layman of a past 
generation. A cipher in the church till 
anointed of the Holy Ghost, he immediately 
became a man of wonderful spiritual power, 
though of ordinary intellect and very limited 
education. In personal effort, hardened sin- 
ners melted under his appeals and yielded to 
Christ. Once, in a stagecoach going from 
Newark to New York, he found six uncon- 
verted men and one believer, his fellow-pas- 
sengers. He began to present the claims of 
Jesus; and so powerfully did the Spirit at- 
tend the truth that four were converted in the 
coach, and the other two after reaching New 
York. At his death it was stated that bya 
very careful inquiry it had been ascertained 
that more than ten thousand souls had been 
converted through his direct instrumentality. 
The following is a well authenticated instance 
of his power, under God, of reaching difficult 
cases. An excellent and conscientious wo- 
man had fallen into a delusion of Satan that 
she had blasphemed the Holy Ghost, and was 
beyond the reach of God's oir For 
twelve years this dreadful incubus had 
crushed her soul. She ‘could never be per- 
suaded to detail the circumstances under 
which she supposed she had committed the 
unpardonable sin. Carpenter, hearing of her 
said condition, went to her hotise, insisted on 
the disclosure of the facts; with the declara- 
tion that he would not leave her house till he 
died, if she persisted in her silence, and thus 


‘succeeded in opening her lips. Seeing that 


Satan had fastened the fiery dart of a lie in 
her coul, and kept it there for aaah years, 
and that rio human power could pluck it out, 
in the presence of the distressed woman he 
boldly addressed Satan thus: “O thou father 
of lies, thou accuser of the brethren! O thou 
god of this world, who dost blind the minds 
of men and hide from them the face of Jesus 
| Christ ! O thou tempter of the Son of God, 
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thou roaring lion, thou murderer from the be- 
ginning! wherefore hast thou kept this daugh- 
ter of Abraham, lo, these twelve years? In 
the name of Jesus, come out of her, and let 
her go in peace!” Under this bold rebuke 
of the devourer the snare was broken, and 
the good woman came out of the captive’s 
cell, shouting praise to God for her deliver- 
ance. Here is a degree of spiritual power 
rarely seen in the church. 

But it is evident that there have been be- 
lievers just as full of the Holy Spirit, who 
have had no such power to reach and save 
others. Few men in modern times had larger 
views of Christ and of Christian privilege in 
the dispensation of the Spirit than Samuel 
Rutherford, who lived in Scotland in the 
seventeenth century. Yet in his 
ministry no extraordinary power was mani- 
fest. Two years after being settled at An- 
worth, he writes: “‘I see exceedingly small 
fruit of my ministry. I would be glad of 
one soul to be a crown of joy and rejoicing 
in the day of Christ I have a grieved heart 
daily in my calling.” This is not a solitary 
case. Many emiuently holy men have failed 
to produce immediate effects in the conver- 
sion of sinners. The fault was not with the 
thoroughness of their consecration nor in 


their faith. They walked with God and were 


filled with the Spirit ; but the power to fasten 


saving truth upon multitudes of souls was not 
given to them of God. They do wrong to 
write bitter words of self-condemnation, and 
t» bewail in tears the absence of this kind of 
power. God gave to Rutherford another kind 
of efficiency, which is to-day working in the 
church,—training believers up to the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ. It 
costs more to keep a soul in the love of Christ 
than it does to bring him to Christ. It is, 
therefore, really a higher gift. The great 
work of the ministry is “the perfecting of the 
saints,” and the power that effects this, though 
not so conspicuous in the eyes of men, may 
be more excellent in the sight of God. Evan- 
gelistic, or converting power, is by no means 
commensurate with strength of faith and ful. 
ness of the spirit or outgushing emotional ex- 
perience. Unusual success in this direction 
requires that there be, in addition to entire 
consecration to God, a peculiar constitution 
of the sensibilities, and a personal magnetism 
sanctified by the Holy Ghost. In- 
stead, therefore, of vainly struggling for a 
gift not designed for us, let us employ to the 
utmost the gift of which we are possessed, 
even if it does not glare like a meteor upon 
the gaping world and cause our names to re 
sound through the trumpet of fame. Our 
theory of spiritual dynamics is briefly this: 
The Holy Ghost sheds abroad love in the | 
believer's heart Love is power. This power 
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is always efficient to conquer sin, and in its 
higher degrees to overcome self. But its effect 
upon others is modified by our temperament 
and mental! constitution. The history 
of the church, both apostolic and modern, 
sustains this view. Peter was the preacher 
on the day of Pentecost, not by chance, but 
by Divine purpose. The quick 
and generous impulses, the inflammable sensi- 
bilities, the reinvigorated faith, and ardent 
love of Peter, recently graciously restored 
to the confidence of Jesus, were the divinely 
appointed aqueduct through which the first 
full outgush of the water of life should 
deluge the thirsty earth. ‘ It was 
the providential arrangement that both Jews 
and Gentiles should receive the first outpour- 
ing of the Spirit through Peter, because he 
was the best medium of this great blessing. 

Modern days have witnessed the career 0 
great evangelists, Whitefield, Wesley, Fin- 
ney, Caughey, and Earle,—through whom 
multitudes have been aroused from the sleep 
of sin, and awakened to newness of life, to 
be afterwards under the care of thousands 
of less conspicuous, but not less useful “ pas- 
tors and teachers,” having also for their work 
other gifts and energies of the Spirit. While, 
therefore, every one should earnestly covet 
the best gift, he should not rest satisfied till 
he has received the grace of the Holy Ghost 
in the plenitude of His purifying and inspir- 
ing efficacy. Then he should thankfully em- 
ploy the gift bestowed, and not in vain repin- 
ings covet the more showy gift of his fellow- 
laborer in the Lord’s vineyard. 

In conclusion, we cannot be too well on our 
guard against the mistake of inferring great 
grace from great apparent usefulness, and 
vice versa. Men with very little grace have 
beén very successful in awakening slumbering 
sinners ; while holy men in the most intimate 
communion of the Holy Ghost have toi'ed 
on for years in labors apparently fruitless. I 
say apparently, because the whole chain of 
sequences is tangled, and it is impossible to 
trace the invisible footsteps of each man’s 
influence. Paul may plant and Apollos 
water, but God giveth theincrease. He may 
see more fidelity and sacrifice in the humble 
water carrier than in the dignified seed-bearer, 
and proportion His rewards accordingly. 

The chief effect of the spirit-baptism is to 
secure strength of impulse and continuity of 
effort in the worker himself. Love makes 
all toil for the object loved a delight, and 
furnishes a motive for constant activity in 
behalf of others. The great work 
of a preacher in a certain place may be al- 
most wholly within the church, to save those 
who are but slightly healed, and to fill the 
membership with spiritual power to such a 
degree that they may act with saving efficacy 


¢ 
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on the impenitent long after he has passed never again visited his native shores. The 
from that to another field of labor, or to his extracts that follow, are chiefly taken from 
final reward. God has varieties of work and letters to his mother. 
different agencies, and it is just as foolish for; ‘If we believe that Christ died for us per- 
the hand to say to the foot, “ You might be sonally, and if we believe in His power 
a hand if you only had faith as I have,” as dwelling in us to overcome all temptation, 
to say, “I have no need of thee.” i then I think we shall be kept free from doing 
; : : ; : that which will bring us into condemnation. 
We cannot conclude without exposing and}. . . . . I think Friends of the present 
refuting the widely prevalent and mischievous day lose very much by the neglect of the 
error of estimating the usefulness of a preacher glorious doctrine of freedom from sin, pleaded 
solely by the number of penitent seekers who for by the early Friends, and especially set 
crowd his altar and receive baptism at his forth by George Fox and Robert Barclay. 
hands. This great and glorious work may Are we earnestly seeking this higher Chris- 
be done while neglecting to instruct and build tian life, which it is surely our privilege to 
up believers, leading them on from first prin- enter into, even in this world? What does 
ciples, the milk for babes, to that advanced Christ mean when He prays that our joy may 
experience of the perfected believer who re-| be full, and when He says, ‘ Blessed are they 
quires strong meat for his spiritual suste- that hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
nance. Thus his church may be increasing in | for they shall be filled?” I believe that this 
quantity and decreasing in quality at the is to be obtained on earth, and that it is only 
sametime. The real power of a church may |our unbelief that is keeping us from it. ‘ 
decline under a revival preacher. He may. . . What a poor, weak faith it must be, 
be repeating the folly of the priest who under- | that does not believe that the power which 
mined the temple in his eagerness to get cval | God is waiting to give, is stronger than the 


to keep its altar fires burning. 
“Not by might (a host in the Hebrew) nor 
by power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord.” 
Zech. iv, 6.) .... R. D. STee.e. 


From the Annual Monitor 
FREDERIC HORSNATLL. 
EXTRACT. 


Frederic Horsnaill was the son of William 
Cleverly and Louisa Horsnaill, and was born 
at Strood, Kent, Twelfth month, 1840. He 
was one of a delicate family, and six brothers 
and sistersdied beforehim, During his father’s 
long illness, and after his death in the summer 
of 1861, the management of the business de- 
volved chiefly upon him, and a blessing evi- 
dently rested on his conscientious and dili- 
gent endeavors to fulfil what he regarded as 
a trust. The first symptoms of failing health 
appeared in 1863. 

Two winters passed at Torquay having 
failed to restore health, he was induced to 
try the effect of going to Australia. The 
long sea voyage and the favorable climate 
were of decided benefit, though he still con- 
tinued very much an invalid. In reference 
to the change, he wrote: “It is with God 
alone to say whether or no our arrangements 
shall produce the results we desire. Our 
times are in His hands, and I increasingly 
feel how necessary it is that we should keep 
our lamps trimmed; and trusting alone in 
His merits, who has redeemed us by the shed. 
ding of His own blood, stand ready for our 
great change whenever it shall come.” 

He spent the summer of 1867 in England, 
but returned to Australia in the autumn, and 


. . «| power of Satan, who, doubtless, is ever tempt- 


ing us, and will do so, while we are on earth. 
But ‘greater is He that is in you, than he 
that is in the world.’ Let us live in this 
blessed power, and tell those around us of it, 
and lead them to Christ, the true witness, 
who tells us what is right, and gives us peace 
in following it; and tells us what is wrong, 
and brings us into condemnation if we give 
way to it.” 

“IT try not to be anxious about my move- 
ments, but to look for those things which will 
not pass away, and to remember the infinite 
love of God: ‘that He so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him shall not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’ Surely, we may 
confidently trust such love; and feel assured 
that He will bring us home in His own good 
time. Sooner or later our time must come; 
and it matters but little how soon, if we are 
trusting in the Rock that is immovable, and 
carefully heeding and following the Light.” 

“T feel it very good to turn within in 
silence from all wandering thoughts, and rest 
in the love of our Heavenly Father. He, 
by the gift of His Spirit, can feed us with 
the bread that is suitable to our need; and 
the debt being paid for all, He alone can give 
us to realize that it is the blood of Jesus 
Christ that cleanseth from ali sin. Truly 
we are nothing—nothing. Ii there is any 
spark of good, it is all, and alone, of the 
love, mercy and condescension of the Lord 
to us, in a once lost and undone condition.” 

His letters from time to time indicated fail- 
ing strength, but through all, they breathed 
patience, thankfulness and trust in God. 








FRiENDS’ 
ALEXIS GAUDIBERT. 
Translated for Friends’ Review from ‘* The Upper 
Chamber,” a French Protestant paper. 

This brother was not one of those whose 
feeble and hesitating piety leaves a painful 
recollection when they are no more; he had 
built his faith upon the Rock of Ages, and 
therefore he was able to withstand all the 
storms which persecution aroused against him. 
Our readers will thank us for telling them of 
this humble and faithful Christian, whose 
conversion dates back to the origin of Prot- 
estantism at Malaucéne, ( Vaucluse. ) 

We cannot precisely state the time when 
the Bible made its first appearance in this 
entirely Catholic town; but in 1832, an in- 
habitant of Nyons brought it to the notice 
of a brother of our friend, who died in the 
faith, in 1868. The latter read the Divine 
Book, and imparted the light received to his 
relatives and friends. Many among these 
discovered in it the way of life, and decided 
to follow it. 

They began by drawing up a list of the 
little flock and presenting it to the Mayor. 
This officer earnestly urged them to examine 
carefully what they were doing, telling them 
that they might draw down upon their heads 
quite serious trouble, if evil days should en 
sue. In spite of these observations, rather 
kind than wise, they persevered. 


One day, one of the signers, returning 
from Carpentras, accompanied a wagoner of 
Li Motte-Chalancon, who was a Protestant; 
they talked a long time together, and the lat- 
ter, on his return to La Motte, related to the 
pastor, M. Renous, what was passing at. Ma- 


laucéne. M. Renous hastened to make a 
visit to that district, and there held a Prot- 
estant meeting (the first one). Afterwards 
Bibles were sent thither, and Stephen Gaudi- 
bert, of whom we have spoken, had the care 
of them. 

His brother Alexis was at the meeting, but 
his name was not yet on the list,—he was un- 
willing to proceed too fast. Before taking 
the step that would separate him from his 
original belief, he desired to sound the ground, 
and assure himself that by that act he 
would enter upon the true path. Therefore 
he procured a Bible so as to study it, while 
still continuing to attend the Romish church. 

One day, at confession (it was for the last 
time), he aceused himself of having one of 
those bad books, as certain priests were calling 
them. “If you have one,” said his confessor, 
“put it into practice!” 

Alexis Gaudibert ubeyed; but what was 
his astonishment! In perusing the sacred 
volume, he found in it neither mass, nor con- 
fession, nor purgatory, nor indulgences, nor 
prayers for the dead! Nevertheless, he 
doubted no longer that the Bible was the 
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book of books, inspired of God, and able of 
itself to serve as the ground-work of the faith 
of those who desire to share the celestial in- 
heritance. From that time our brother, who 
was very sincere, had but one aspiration, the 
salvation of his soul. He wished to proceed 
slowly, safely, and afar from all partisan 
spirit. Assured that the Bible is the rule of 
faith of the true believer, and the word of 
God, he adopted it as such, for he also desired 
to be of the number of the redeemed. 

At this period he had much to contend 
with. When he had broken alliance with 
the world, all his friends abandoned him, and 
he had to endure their raillery and contempt. 

The infant church of Malaucéne was suc- 
cessively visited by M. Moureton, by M. 
Gaitte of Orange, by. M. Ducros of Nyuns, 
and by several Methodist ministers of that 
town. 

“The good seed of the word did not all 
fall into good earth,” writes the son of our 
deceased brother, who has furnished us these 
notes,—‘‘ many, alas! imitated ‘ the sow that 
was washed’ in returning ‘to her wallowing 
in the mire.” (2 Peter ii, 22.) Alexis 
Gaudibert did not do this,—he was faithful ! 
What he had petitioned on his knees had 
been accorded him, and the help of God was 
never entirely taken away. 

Thanks to the influential protection of the 
family of Gasparin of Orange, the Protest- 
ants of Malaucéne were delivered from the 
persecutions of the clergy ; an honorable part 
of the cemetery was assigned to them ; and in 
1840, they received a small religious library, 
and certain facilities were granted for the 
instruction of their children. 

Until 1845, the date of A. Gaudibert’s 
marriage, meetings were he!d with consider- 
able regularity at his brother Stephen’s,—but 
henceforth, it is under our friend’s roof that 
the servants of God, who visited Malaucéne, 
were received. 

Let us now consider the close of this faith- 
ful Christian’s career. The Lord had given 
him a pious and devoted wife, children who 
were his comfort, and a happy and honored 
old age, when death came gently to close his 
eyelids. 

A. Gaudibert had not the gift of the min- 
istry, but if he spoke but little, he spoke well 
and to the purpose. He was simple and con- 
fiding in the Lord, whose great name he con- 
fessed even unto the end, and he always regu- 
lated his conduct in harmony with his faith 
and his religious opinions. Hence, when the 
moment of separation from his family arrived, 
he possessed a lively hope, and the sweet cer- 
tainty of going to his God to enjoy an eter- 
nal inheritance. Some hours before the close, 
he said, “ Comfort yourselves! I am going to 
my God: you will come to find me.” 
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About an hour before his death, his wife 
asked him if he felt no anxiety on leaving 
his family. “No,” he cried; “ for I long 
ago made my peace with God.” “ We are 
very happy,” replied his companion, ‘ to see 
that thou art leaving no idol ee below.” 

At the solemn moment of departure, A. 
Gaudibert was calm and serene,—and he has 
left his wife and children resigned and sub. 
missive, because these also consider death as 
the vessel which transports the souls of the 
redeemed to the banks of a glorious eternity. 

We have enjoyed the privilege of presiding 
at the funeral of this venerated brother (the 
27th of January last), and we could see, by 
the attentive and sorrowing throng which ac- 
companied his coffin, how thoroughly he had 

ained the esteem and consideration of his 
ellow-citizens, although he no longer shared 
their creed, May that Gospel message, heard 
by about two hundred people eager to hear, 
be abundantly blessed from on High, for the 
awakening and the salvation of their immor- 
tal souls ! L. F. G. 








FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 20, 1874. 








CHRISTIANITY AND Morats.—It may be 
accepted as true, that it is not so much its 
morality as its motive that distinguishes Chris- 
tianity from the best teaching of the wisest of 
mankind outside of its fold. God left Him- 
self not without a witness in the ages before 
the coming of the Son of Man. Yet the pre- 
cepts of the ancient heathen sages were mostly 
negative : like the dependent and prohibitory 
commandments of the decalogue: thou shalt 
not. When positive, they reached to justice, 
to forgiveness, and to the faithful care of one’s 
own. Not theirs was the lesson, “By this shall 
all men know that ye are My disciples, if ye 
have Jove one to another.” ‘This is My com. 
mandment, that ye love one another as I have 
loved you. Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 
Is not this morality of the very highest kind? 

All duties are personal. We owe to God 
love, with all the heart, mind and strength ; 
to our neighbor, love as to ourselves; to our 
enemies, forgiveness and charity ; to ourselves, 
purity and prudence, for things present and 
things to eome. But upon the first, all these 
hang; “ we love Him, because He first loved us.” 
Herein the morality of the gospel attains to a 





higher sanction and an infinitely stronger mo- | 
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tive than any other. Inthe gospel order, this 
motive, love, Divine and human, comes always 
before the commandment; but they always 
adhere together. “If ye keep My command- 
ments, ye shall abide in My love.” “Let 
every one that nameth the name of Christ de- 
part from iniquity.” Wonderfully often has 
the enemy of all good succeeded in persuading 
men, that because the manner of the relation 
between the gospel and righteous living is not 
the same as that between such living and the 
law, therefore this relation has been abrogated, 
or, at least, is of secondary importance. This is 
utterly false. As He is “the Lord our right- 
eousness,” this is to be proved doubly true in 
every Christian. First, being “ concluded 
under sin,” we have no refuge but in Him 
who was “ made sin for us.” Also, through 
grace, all must be changed as well as washed, 
so that in the end He may “ present you fault- 
less, before the presence of His glory with 
exceeding joy.” 


Almost constantly, two great temptations 


beset the pilgrim whose face is turned towards 
the highway of holiness. One, to trust in some 
cross other than that of Calvary for recon- 
ciliation with God. The other, to neglect or 
let fall that cross which his risen Lord has 
bidden him to take up for His sake, follow- 
ing Him. Not even to ery Hosanna, can this 
be done according to His will. There is, there- 
fore, danger in any type of teaching or culture 
in Christian society, which promotes, in no 
matter what exalted strains, the celebration 
of God's glory without the experience of His 


working in us “ both to will and to do of His 
own good pleasure.” The only pathway of 
power for the Christian lies through the valley 
of humiliation ; following therein, and abiding 
in the strength of Him who, for our sakes, 
has trodden the wine-press alone. 





New Encianp Yearty Meetinc.—The follow- 
ing account has been received from a correspond- 
ent: This annual gathering convened at New- 
port, R. I.,on Seventh-day, the 13th, and held 
two sessions on that day, opening at 9 A. M. and 
4 P.M. The attendance was about as usual, of 
its own members, with an unusually large num- 
ber of ministers of the gospel from other Yearly 
Meetings and strangers present. Credentials 
were read for the following Ministers: Rebecca 
Collins, New York; James C. Thomas, Balti- 
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more; Allen Jay and William A. Symmes, 
N. Carolina; Caroline E. Talbott, David and 
Hannah B. Tatum, Ohio; Isaac Jay, John P. 
Pennington, Charles S. Hubbard and Alida 
Clark, Indiana; Rebecca Clawson, Western ; 
Elwood Ozbun, Josiah Dillon and Daniel Fry, 
Iowa; Eliza H. Varney, Canada. These and 
other strangers present were cordially welcomed, 
and the loving care of our heavenly Father ac- 
knowledged in sending them. 


er - 


Boarp or Inptan Commisstoners.—According 
to a letter, published Sixth month 8th in the 
daily papers, six of the members of this Board 
have offered their resignation to the President. 
As a part of the explanation of this action, refer- 
ence is made to the requirement made in a bill 
now before Congress, that all the business of the 
Board should be transacted at Washington. 
Also, it is observed, that while the proceedings 
of the Board are under the control of the Interior 
Department of the Government, its usefulness is 
very much impaired. 

Under all the difficulties attending the admin- 
istration of Indian affairs, the friends of the In 
dians will generally regret this withdrawal of the 
Board from their guardianship. While no charge 
of injustice is brought against the office of the 
Secretary of the Interior, it would seem that sach 
achange must weaken somewhat the support, 
before the nation, of the President’s protective 
policy. This policy, however. in their letter of 
resignation, the Commissioners once more fully 
endorse. Possibly the resignation of the mem- 
bers of the Board may not be accepted. A right 
appreciation of their services ought rather to 
lead to such a modification of the action of Con 
gress, as would enable them to continue their 


labors on behalf of the Indians with strengthened 
hands. 


+ +8 


Rozsert Barciay 1n Mexico.—S. A. Pardie, 
in his interesting letter from Matamoras (on an- 
other page), mentions the receipt, from London, 
of three copies of “ Barclay’s Apology” in the 
Spanish language, and one copy in French. The 
former were published in 1710. Very significant 
this appears to be, of the missionary zeal and 


activity of our early Friends. May it be fully 
revived, not only in word, but in power ! 


Decrease or Wruttam J. Atiinson.—This dear 
Friend passed peacefully away on the morning of 
the 11th inst., after having latterly, from time to 
time, gone through much suffering. Many read 
ers will share our hope that we may be shortly 
furnished with some account of the life of one so 
much esteemed and so widely known. 
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GENERAL MEETINGS TO OCCUR. 


mo. 20th, 1874. Island Grove, Indiana. 
m “Cedar Creek, Iowa. 
“  Mississinewa, Grant Co., Ind. 
» “ Coal Creek,MahaskaCo.,lowa. 


6th 


‘ 


MARRIED. 


MARIS—PIM.—On the 27th ult., at Augusta, 
Ohio, Barclay Maris, of Salem, to Ann Pim, of the 
former place. 

es 
DIED. 

TOMLINSON.—On the 2ist of Fourth month, 
1874 John Tomlinson, in the 49th year of his age ; 
a member and Elder of Ackworth Monthly Meeting, 
Iowa. His voice was often heard in our meetings, 
both in exhortation and supplication, His friends 
and family have the consoling evidence that his 
end was peace. 

HOLLINGSWOURTH.—At his residence in Oska- 
loosa, lowa, on the 4th of Eighth month, 1873, 
Amos Hollingsworth, aged 61 years. For the last 
fifteen years or more of his life, this dear brother 
was much devoted to the Bible school, as well as to 
the general cause of religion. He often remarked 
that he rejoiced to see the day when sectarianism 
between different denominations was giving way— 
that Christians of every name could meet and ex- 
tend to each other the hand of Christian fellowship. 
He was perfectly resigned, leaving an unmistakable 
assurance that he now belongs to thé angel band in 
heaven above, where partings are no more. 

KELLUM —On the Ist of Eighth month, 1873, at 
the residence of ber parents, Asa and Lydia Hunt, 
in Plainfield, Ind., Eunice, wife of James Kellum, 
in the 28th year of her age. Herend was peace. 

FOTHERGILL.--On the 9th of First month, 1874, in 
Philadelphia, Jane, widow of Alexander Fothbergill, 


aged 76 years; a member of Willmington Monthly 
Meeting, Del. 


For Friends’ Review. 


WHAT COURAGE CAN DO. 


On the first of this month an event oc- 
curred at Niagara Falls, a thrilling account 
of which has been given in our daily papers. 
An old man, while engaged in painting a 
bridge between two of the “Sister Islands” 
in the river above the cataract, fell into the 
rapids, and was whirled by the current 
towards the Horseshoe Fall. Being thrown 
upon the last rock that projects from the reef 
below the Islands, he clung to it, and was 
there seen by persons upon the shore. While 
others were almost paralyzed with terror, 
Thomas Conroy, a guide at the Cave of the 
Winds, as soon as he heard of it, took a rope, 
placed one end in the hands of a number of 
men, and, with the other in his left hand, en- 
tered the water. He struggled with the rapids 
until he reached the man upon the rock; 
binding the rope around him, they were then 
taggener drawn safely to the shore. 

hen asked what were his sensations when 
he made this most perilous attempt, Thomas 
Conroy replied “ When I saw that man in 
the river, Sans up my mind I was going to 
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have him out right off ; and if he had been 
out as far again 1 would have made for 
him.” 

Christian friends, may we not all be stirred 
up by this? Not many have the physical 
strength, and very few the opportunity, to rescue 
the perishing body of a human being from a 
fizod. But, do we not sometimes see a man 
“in the river” that goeth down to death, the 
nearly resistless flood of intemperance, or of 
other evil, as surely destructive at last as the 
cataract itself? Why should we not then, 
like the guide at the Falls, make up our minds 
that, with the feet shod with the preparation 
of the Gospel of Peace, putting aside every 
weight, we will throw around such an one 
the cords of Christian love, and strive to “ bring 
him out” upon the banks of deliverance? 
Can we doubt that God would have us to en- 
deavor even so to do; or that, in answer to 
the prayer of faith and love, He will bless 
such efforts, in His own way and time? 


- CORRESPONDENCE. | 


e MatTamoras, Mexico, 
Fifth mo. 27th, 1874, 
Dear Friends,—The kind interest manifes- 
ted by so many Friends in the mission at this 
point, is to us truly gratifying. Whilst in 
many respects the work has given signs of 


promise and increasing opportunities for use- 
fulness, this spring has been a trying one to 
our litile company, and, to a large extent, to 
the people of Matamoras, and as to the Chris- 
tiar, to see suffering is to suffer, as dipped 
into a feeling of compassion for the afflicted. 
Early in Third month, a son of Don Victor 
was taken violently ill, and some were of 
opinion that his disease was smal] pox. As 
they were among the poorest, they passed 
through much suffering, as, from other 
causes, the father and some others of » the 
family were taken ill, and unable to ‘con- 
tribute to their necessities. A variety of 
fever soon after paid a pretty general Visit 
among the people here, so that there has been 
more or less sickness in all the Mexican 
families who attend our reunion. When but 
one or two are sick at a time, our Protestant 
brethren are pretty regular in visiting and 
aiding one another, but this visitation has 
been so general as to largely impede this 
duty. Dr. Martin, who has ws temporarily 
stopping in this city, has been gratuitously 
administering medicines to the afflicted of our 
acquaintance, and we would gratefully ac- 
knowledge- the benefits of his personal care 
over ourselves. 

Our work has met with a great loss by the 
death of Miguel Jimenez, who, for a year and 
a half, was never absent from any meeting 
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except from illness, With a truly Christian 


energy, he taught the way of the truth to 
many who visited his home, and scarcely a 
shoe was made or sold by him without the 
patron having received many lessons of Scrip- 
ture truth from his oft-perused Bible. 

Ever uniform in his own ¢cunduct, he used 
all his power to reconcile any difference that 
arose among his fellow-believers. Although 
a poor man, with a large family, he was ever 
unwilling to accept any physical aid, and, in 
assisting the distressed, ever lent a willing 
hand. 

One of his little boys was taken alarmingly 
ill, and he had just returned from calling the 
doctor, when he felt overpowered by personal 
illness, and lay down never to again arise in 
this scene of pain and suffering. He realized 
the approaching change as certain, and, to 
the latest hours of consciousness, solaced his 
soul by reading from the inspired page the 
promises of life beyond the tomb. “he ill- 
ness of his son proved to be small-pox, and 
three more of the family are now suffering 
from that terrible malady, if, indeed, one has 
not already passed from this world of suffer- 
ing. These last were all vaccinated, but the 
fatal disorder had already fixed itself upon 
them. The condition of the poor widow, 
with her numerous family, calls for the ex- 
tension of charity, and we earnestly hope 
some dear Friends will feel moved to aid as 
many as survive their terrible afflictions. 
All around us there are many calls to allevi- 
ate the physical sufferings of those to whom 
we feel bound by all the ties of a common 
faith. Friends, we trust, will in this case let 
their faith be accompanied by good works. 

The circulation of our publications is in- 
creasing, and a large number of Mexican 
exchanges greet us regularly. The Gospel of 
Matthew is nearly completed, and will form 
an 18mo volume of at least 176 pages. The 
press will then be at liberty for some other 
work. We are anxious to present copious 
selections from Penn’s “ No Cross, No Crown ;” 
aud if any book committee will bear us out 
in the work, we will try to carry it forward 
entire. We do not know of a book more 
fully adapted to the present “wants of the 
Mexican people; and those of our reunion 
who have read it in French, have earnestly 
desired to see it in Spanish We would like 
to hear from Friends on this subject. By a 
comparison of the French and English, the 
version could be made clear and accurate. 

We have just received three copies of Bar- 
clay’s “Apology” in Spanish, and one in 
French, from London, through the book com- 
mittee of New York Yearly Meeting. Ber- 
nardo de Lapuyade was at meeting to-night 
and took the French copy toread; the Spanish 
copies will be lent as far as practicable. As 
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we opened at its title and beheld the imprint 
of 1710, we felt almost like weeping over de- 
parted glory, and regretting that so soon the 
Society of Friends lost the bright energy and 
consecration of theirearly day. But there is 
one satisfaction that remains to us, that other 
men have labored, and we have entered into 
their labors. Whatever may have been the 
influence at the time of the translation of 
Antonio de Alvarado, we hope that his name 
will be more indelibly written on the moral 
regeneration of Mexico than was the name 
of Pedro de Alvarado on the black pages of 
the bloody conquest. 

The translation is in flowing Spanish, so far 
as idiomatical construction is concerned, 
though the Spanish orthography has under 
gone so many changes since 1710 that, to the 
majority of modern school boys, it is almost 
unreadable. There are many words which 
indicate a rather slight knowledge of orthog- 
raphy in the translator, but they are uniform, 
and ope accustomed to read Bernal Diaz or 
Clavijero will find but little difficulty after a 
few hours of practice. 

We shall publish copious extracts in “ El 
Ramo de Olivo,” and most gladly do we wel- 
come thé new comers, in the one hundred and 
sixty-fourth year of their existence, toa place 
in the Spanish library of the Friends’ Bible 
School of Matamoras. The recent purchase 
of a supply of brevier type greatly facilitates 
the publication of more extended documents, 
and in this hour, when the faith of this peo- 
ple in Romanism is rapidly vanishing, they 
need some works calculated to make them 
reflect upon the divine truths and investigate 
their own individual duties and responsi- 
bilities. 

As a race, they are earnest, and, once 
awakened, are very devoted Christians. They 
have been most fully absorbed in earnest ad- 
vocacy of the Roman faith, and they will 
not be less earnest in sustaining the evangel- 
ical cause. 

Our Spanish papers have been backened a 
little by the delay in getting the electrotype 
plates prepared, but we hope that, after the 
present number, we shall have the plates for 
many months on hand ready for use. 

The Society of Friends has been one which 
has ever been blessed by a succession of benevo 
lent persons, who are ready to help lift the 
ignorant from their degradation, and try to 
disseminate the light of a true religion, so ad- 
mirably opposed to the priesteraft which has 
80 often disgraced the name of Christianity. 

We willingly believe that many of these 
will rejoice in being able to shed that light 
over benighted Mexico. 

How would we rejoice to see Friends put 
on the earnest zeal of their early day, coupled | 
with that deep spirituality, that self denying 
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piety which made them a power for good 
among many nations. 

As the spirit of conquest arises among the 
poco on the Mexican border, we “re 

riends will try to use their influence on the 
side of peace ; for on this will depend largely 
the progress and development of Mexico. 
That the United States have Soares vio- 
lated the treaty of Gaudalupe Hidalgo, is 
clear to whoever reads that treaty and looks 
at the page of history from then to now. 

We hope that Friends will take timely 
measures to induce our government to exer- 
cise justice and moderation in dealing with a 
promising but feeble sister republic. 

We are your friends, 

SamvueL A. PurpIE. 
GuLieLMA M. PurDIE. 


-—~038- 


[The following letter illustrates so vividly 
the difficulties of getting really wild Indians 
to settle down, and send their children to 
school, that it may interest our readers gene- 
rally.—Ep.] 


Fort Siu, InpiAN Terrirory, 
Fifth mo. 20, 1874. 


J. E. Raoaps: Respected Friend—I have 
for the last few days had it upon my mind to 
write to thee, partly to justify myself for not 
yet having an Apache school started, and 
partly to furnish information of what has 
been done. 

After you left here there happened so many 
things that, in conjunction with the lack of 
funds, tended to defer the prosecution of our 
plans,—wet weather, haying to send the teams 
for provisions, &c.,—that I waited until 4th 
mo. 27th. All the Indians were then at or 
near the location chosen for their settlement, 
and anxiously looking for teams to come and 
break ground. But the Agent was unable to 
send them at that time or employ labor. 

It became necessary, in order to save my- 
self and others from appearing to them in the 
character of “ liars” (an Indian not being able 
to comprehend all the whys and wherefores of 
the case), that something should be done this 
spring; so, shouldering an axe myself, and 
hiring a man to assist, we went to camp, in- 
tending first to build a picket house, to serve 
as a temporary school house, and afterwards, 
perhaps, be turned over to some family to 
live in. 

After some talk in camp, I found fields were 
wanted much more than a school house; and, 
knowing that a watermelon patch would 
prove a more powerful anchor to them than 
a school house, changed the programme into 
one of making rails. 

By this means a field of eight acres was 
extended to about eleven acres, a new field of 
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six acres was broken and fenced, and patches 
of it owned by three men, Pacer, Black Hawk 
and Big Coat, the field eventually to be the 
property of Black Hawk, whose selection it 
was. The breaking was done by Agency teams. 

By this time the ground had become so dry 
and hard that further breaking was impossi- 

ble, so we were unable to prepare even gar- 
den patches for Ta-ho and others who wanted 
them. These Indians were much disappointed, 
Pacer only seeming to comprehend the situa- 
tion, and appearing quite content that he had 
two long rows of watermelons planted. 

We did not succeed in getting much work 
out of the Indians. Apache John and peo- 
ple are the best workers; Pacer and several 
others tried their hands at the plow. I feel 
that we ought to give them a good start, and 
“tools,” and then leave them to it. The women 
and children (boys and girls), worked well. 

While this work was in progress, the state 
of the country became very much unsettled 
from the attitude assumed by the Comanches, 
of which doubtless thou art informed from 
other sources, 

A week ago to-day I came into the Agency, 
intending, if the Apaches would stay at their 
farms, still to prosecute the schoo] ; but their 
houses had been threatened, and, upon receipt 
of some news from Comanche Camp, they 
concluded to move in nearer the Agency, and 
are now within eight miles of us, expecting 
soon to be joined by Kicking Bird and his 
Kiowas, thus making a strong party firm on 
the peace side. 

Thus for the present my school is unavoid- 
ably postponed. I am now working with x 
view to getting some to start in the stone 
school house (at the Agency) next fall, without 
any previous training. It will be difficult to 
induce the Apaches to come to the boarding 
school, but this seems the only course left. 

Respectfully, ALFRED J. STANDING. 






















































































































































































SECRET SOCIETIES. 


I apprehend that it will be inferred, from 
some allusion to my name in the Review, that 
I am in favor (at least) of some secret societies. 
I therefore state that I never had any con 
nection with a secret organization, neither 
have I, at.any time, advocated secret socie 
ties. 

But, to my mind, there is a very serious and 
important question relative to what extent 
the church should dictate to, and overrule 



























































economy, ee and morality. 
It may be that there is a right of conscience 

in regard to these things, which the church 

should not presume to control. 

* Friend Stephen Wood seems to see no dif- 

ference in secret societies; to us there is a 

wide difference between an organization 




















wherein a solemn promise, or oath is imposed, 


























private or individual judgment in matters of 
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requiring the novitiate to do, or not to do, 
(as represented) things from which we would 
turn away with indignation, and others which 
ask no such obligations. 

As already stated in the Review, many 
Friends in Iowa are connected with the 
“ Patronsof Husbandry,” and with the “Good 
Templars,” and among them are Ministers, 
Elders, Overseers, and others, whom we know 
to be devoted, conscientious Christian workers ; 
fur ‘* By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
And in some places those so connected are 
proscribed, or considered disqualified for ap- 
pointments in the church, but in other parts, 
their standing and apparent usefulness are 
not diminished in the least. In view of this 
state of things, it was thought advisable that 
the Yearly Meeting should carefully examine 
the subject. 

This will represent to our friends of other 
Yearly Meetings the real state of the case, 
which we thought proper, seeing that the sub- 
ject has been introduced through the Review, 
not that we are particularly alarmed or call- 
ing for help. ‘ : ; apy. 

Tn the editorial remarks on this subject, page 
632, current volume, we find the grave re 
mark, that “If secret societies can supply a 
more permanent motive to temperance and 
universal kindness to our fellow-men than the 
religion of Christ can, the latter is a failure.” 
This reflection seems to imply, that some or 
all such societies were presuming to supplant 
Christianity by substituting a more excellent 
way; which imputation, we have no doubt, 
would be repelled with indignation, even by 
Free Masons who (I am told) only claim that 
their institution is the ‘ handmaid of religion.” 

We know that Christianity is the great re 
generating and saving power, but we know 
also that we have to do with unregenerated 
humanity ; and the question stands to-day, 
Shall the church forbid her members to 
associate with othera, even in secret couacils, 
for the purpose of counteracting the over- 
whelming, oppressing and depressing influence 
of monopolies ? and the appalling scourge 
and blighting sin of intemperance ? and pa- 
tier tly wait, and work in our own quiet way 
and organization only, for the suppressing of 
those things which are grinding the face of 
the poor and sweeping off thousands to ever- 
lasting punishment, and leaving many more 
thousands to pine in poverty, want and crime? 
Or, shall the church say to her members, go 
forth into the great harvest-field of the world 
and do all the good you can, but compromise 
no religious principle ; fearnot ; neglect not to 
do good, lest evil might come. 

Davip Hunt. 

New Providence, Iowa, 6th mo, 2d, '74. 


[On the above topic, our pages have 
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now had a pretty full expression. We need 
only add, that if “ control” is exercised by 
a church over its members upon any subjects, 
those of “ philanthropy and morality” must be 
included ; and the question of secret societies 
appears to involve the latter. It seems to 
us that some ‘‘ compromise of religious prin- 
ciple ” is unavoidable in becoming connected 
withthem. We have no thought of judging 
any of those who have joined them. But we 
sincerely regret that any Friends have done 
so; and wish heartily that way may be found 
for meetings so to unite upon this subject, as 
to strengthen all their members in withdraw- 
ing from such doubtful and unsafe associa- 
tions.— Ep. ] 


RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS IN LONDON, 


“Times of Refreshing,” for the present 
month, contains a letter giving an interesting 
account of some of the recent experiences, in 
private and public religious teaching, of W. 
E. Boardman and R. P. Smith, with their 
associates, in England. After referring to 
personal intercourse with large numbers of 
ministers of different denominations, it con- 
tinues : 


“The Mildmay Conference Hall had been 
founded as the centre of gathering of the 
‘low church’ of all denominations,—that is, 
those everywhere who magnified the doctrines 
of grace and the study of the Bible, as com- 
pared with ecclesiastical observances, author- 
ity and precedents. For many years the sub- 
ject of the ‘ Higher Christian Life’ has been 
opened there in the annual conferences, which 
had become the principal evangelical meet- 
ings of the year in England,—but the subject 
was put by as a heresy. : In five 
months the change was such that a meeting 
specially for consectation was convened there 
for two days, and the blessing was so marked 
on this, that a similar one was summoned 
soon after at the Queen's Concert Rooms, 
Hanover Square. Here, too, the presence of 
the Lord was marvellous, leading many to 
a full devotion of heart to the Lord and un- 
hindered trust in the promises. 

“Following this, two congregations, Bap- 
tist and Congregational, joined together in a 
fortnight of continuous services. 

“The ministers who here found such mar- 
vellous blessing are now, from place to place, 
holding. meetings of a week at a time, assist- 
ing each other in their congregations. . . . 

“The work inside the establishment has 
been large and deep rather than conspicuous. 
Some of the highest rank at court have placed 
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themselves under this teaching, and some 
among those termed ‘ high church,’ have been 
deeply moved. It is hoped that some of the 
extreme ritualists, in their way most devoted 
men, are seeing that what they are honestly 
seeking through sacraments, is to be realized 
by simple faith, . . . . 

** Books on the ‘ Higher Christian Life’ are 
now ready or about to be translated into Ger- 
man, French, Russian and Swedish, by those 
from the Continent who have been under this 
teaching in England. 

“Tt is trusted that this meagre sketch of 
the great work of God among His people in 
Europe will gain many prayers for those who 
have been, undesignedly to themselves, pressed 
forward in responsibility for this testimony to 
the Seriptural possibilities of faith.” 


—— 2-99 


From the Public Ledger. 
PRESIDENT GRANT'S MONEY POLICY. 


The President’s letter presents four distinct 
points, briefly as follows: First,he would deprive 
the greenback circulation of its legal tender 
quality from and after the Ist of July, 1875, 
by a repeal of the law that made them legal 
tender. Secondly, he would redeem in coin 
the said United States notes or legal tenders 
on and after July Ist, 1876, the same, on re- 
demption, to be cancelled. The third sugges- 
tion is to discard all small notes, greenbacks 
or national bank-notes, under the denomina- 
tion of $10, and would accomplish this by 
cancelling those which come into the Treas- 
ury, and by prohibiting the issue of notes of 
a smaller denomination than $5 by the banks 
for one year, and then all below $10. Fourth, 
he favors free banking. This last suggestion 
of the President we think a misnomer. As 
to free banking, we have that now. Anybody 
and everybody who has any money may 
traffic in bills of exchange, and buy and dis- 
count paper at pleasure ; and this is literally 
free banking. That, however, is not what is 
meant. The thing alluded to is privileged 
banking, and in that there is always more or 
less of danger, though the President aims to 
guard it by positive redemption in coin. It 
is evident, however, that the President is, in 
purpose, on the right road in his financial 
notions, and we are willing to accept his basis 
as sufficient for a satisfactory solution as to 
detail. All intelligent men must take the 
same side if they give the subject attention, 
for it is manifestly for the interest of the 
great, honest and fair-dealing majority of citi- 
zens that the currency used to effect the 
domestic exchanges of the country shall be 
the same as that used in the foreign exchanges; 
in short, that our currency shall be brought 
up to the world’s standard measure of values, 
which is invariable, serving alike buth the 
buyer and the seller. 








OVER THE ANDES BY RAIL. 
BY PROF. JAMES ORTON. 

For the first time in history the locomo- 
tive has been sent over the Andes. “Train 
leaves the Pacific for Lake Titicaca at half 
past seven.”” What a strange announcement! 
An omnibus to Damascus, a railway to Jeru 
salem, and a steamer on the Nile are startl- 
ing innovations; but it seems harder to be 
lieve that a train of Troy cars drawn by a 
New Jersey locomotive runs regularly from 
the coast over the Cordilleras to the very 
shore of that lofty, mysterious lake hitherto 
almost unapproachable. 

In many respects it is a more wonderful 
achievement of engineering than the Pacific 
Railroad or the Mont Cenis Tunnel. It is 
the longest railroad in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, being 325 mils long, the distance 
from the sea to the lake in a straight line be- 
ing i75. It is also the loftiest railway in 
operation (the Oroya will be 1,000 feet 
higher), and no other road in the world can 
show so many cubic yards of excavation It 
is built for the government by Henry Meiggs, 
at a total cost of $44,000,000; and, as we 
might expect, everything is American, from 
Ames’s shovels to the superintendents. 

It was my good fortune to be the first 
traveler to go by rail from the Pacific to 
Lake Titicaca, and I propose to give a sketch 
of this unique journey. 

The western terminus is the village of Mol- 
lendo, just south of Islay. Before it is the 
unbroken ocean ; behind it is a perfect desert. 
Leaving the elegant station, which stands 
within sight and sound of the roaring surf, 
the train, carrying about a hundred passen- 
gers, rolled down the coast, where the works 
of the great tidal wave of 1868 still exist, 
and then suddenly turned to climb the barren 
hills in zigzag fashion. The heaviest grade 
is four per cent.; and the brakes are so essen- 
tial in descending that they are shod with 
new shoes after every round trip between 
Mollendo and Arequipa. The hard work on 
this division is indicated by the fact that 
3,000,000 pounds of powder were used for 
excavation, although there is no tunnel, 
Here too one can see another triumph of en. 
gineering; for parallel to the track lies the 
longest iron aqueduct in the world—an eight- 
inch pipe 85 miles in length, winding down 
the mountains, to supply Mollendo with fresh 
water from an altitude of 7,000 teet. Still 
ascending, clinging to the side of the moun- 
tains, and occasionally giving us magnificent 
glimpses of the sea, the train stopped for 
breakfast at Cachendo. This station cons‘sts 
of three houses aud a water-tank, apparently 
the centre of a boundless sandy waste ; but it 
is really on the western edge of the great 
Desert of Islay. Across this hot and level 
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than the view of this symmetrica 
from the grand plaza, as its snowy dome re- 


pampa the train took a straight line, with 
great speed, raising a cloud of dust that fol- 
lowed like the tail of a comet. 
and, before the railway, trackless desert 
is strewn with pumice; and nothing bre«ks 
the monotony but now and then a mirage, 
here and there a sand-dune, and hills in the 
distance covered with a white volcanic dust, 
The dunes are lunar-shaped, with the convex 
sides always towards the sea, and are said to 
travel, drifting before the wind. 
excessive dryness of this pampa that there is 
a loss of 100 lbs. weight in taking a train of 
lumber from the sea to Arequipa. 
other hand, wool must increase in weight 
before it reaches Liverpool. 


This lifeless 


Such is the 
On the 


The first relief was a procession of snow- 


clad mountains along the eastern horizon, 
whose summits stood from 18,000 to 20,000 
feet above the Pacific. 
towering peaks, which seemed to grow in 
altitude as we approached them, we flew 
along the edge of dizzy embankments and 
precipices, passed the iron-baths of Tingo, 
and suddenly entered the city of Arequipa, 
107 miles, or eight hours, from Mollendo. 


Within sight of these 


Arequipa—* the place of rest,” as the 


name signifies—is one of those bright spots 
so often seen in the Andes, all the more 
charming from contrast with the savage char- 
acter of the scenery around it. Like 
cus, it is a small green patch redeemed from 
the sterility of nature by irrigation. 
the little Chile River to dry up, Arequipa 
would die of thirst. 
and in threatening attitude stands the beauti- 
ful and fortunately now silent volcano of 
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Just behind the city 


Misti. Nothing can he more prema 


mountain 


flects the morning sun. The altitude of Are- 


quipa is 7 560 feet, and the climate is delight- 


ful; but scarcely any spot in Peru is more 
famous for frequent earthquakes. The fear- 
ful shake in 1868 has left indelible marks, 
and to-day the city presents a Pompeian ap- 
pearance, as if the event had happened yester- 
day—demolished churches, tottering arches, 
houses filled with rubbish, and merchants 
keeping shops under tents in front of their 
ruined dwellings. The houses are built of a 
white volcanic stone, and the roofs and ceil- 
ings are vaulted with the same, so that when 
the earthquake comes, down go the arches. 
Galvanized iron is now coming into use, and 
hereafter the earthquake will not have such 
a fair chance. 

Founded by Pizarro, in 1540, Arequipa is 
the second city in Peru and the focus of revo- 
lutions. The citizens, numbering 40,000, are 
dependent for most of their food upon more 
favored towns along the coast. Water for 
irrigation is so scarce that tillable land is 
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worth $1,200 an acre. There is no industry ; 
it is only a dry port for tha interior. The 
chief trade is in alpaca, of which 25,000 
quintals are exported annually. 

From Arequipa to Puno is 218 miles. 
Leaving the city by a long iron bridge, of 
Baltimore make, the train made a steep 
ascent, first over a gray, barren waste, and 
then among trachytic rocks and colored cin- 
ders in endless confusion, evidently from the 
suspicious-looking peak of Chichani; and 
again around fortress-like hills, where tae 
rough rocks are piled up on end, as if the 
Druids had been there. Here begin the won- 
ders of engineering. For ten consecutive 
miles there are the greatest cuts and fills in 
the world, each averaging 100,000 cubic 
yards, In less than half a mile, half a mil- 
lion have been excavated. The highest fill 
is 141 feet, and the deepest cut 127. The 
excavation on the whole of this division 
amounts to nearly ten millions of cubic yards. 
And much of this was done at an altitude 
3,000 feet higher than Mt. Washington. 

But up we went, threading the airy defiles 
of the Cordilleras, and, in the graceful lan- 
guage of Prescott, “‘ mountains rolled onward 
as by successive waves to join the colossal 
barrier of the Andes,” . . It is liter- 
ally a highway. Crossing the dreary Pampa 
de Arrievas, we reached Vincamayo, the only 
village of importance on the who'e line, and 
this a pure creation of the railway, consisting 
of an “ American hotel,” engine houses, ma- 
chine shops, coal yards, ete. At this chilly 
altitude, within sight of the white domes of 
Misti and Chichani, I tried to sleep; but, 
such was the rarefaction of the air, I spent 
the night in panting for breath. Early next 
morning we moved on to the summit of the 
road, Alto del Crucero, a bog, with rounded 
hills sprinkled with snow, 14,660 feet above 
the Pacific. Many herds of alpacas and wild 
irculias were feeding on these boggy high 
lands—their natural home. The rearing of 
these “ Peruvian sheep” is the chief business 
of the mountaineers. Shearing-time is the 
beginning of the wet season—Dec. 15th. 
And now, descending and winding among the 
hills, no longer voleanic, but built of fiercely 
contorted conglomerate sandstone, slate, and 
limestone strata, the road passed between two 
brackish lakes, and then along the banks of 
the Maravillas, to Juliaca, where, for the first 
time since leaving Arequipa, I saw signs of 
cultivation. Terraced hillsides and furrowed 
plains, the relics of an historic nation, told 
me that [ was on classic soil. Ere long the 
clear waters of Titicaca flashed back the rays 
of the setting sun, and I gazed, rapt in 
thought, upon that lake, brimtul of history, 
and over itinto Bolivia, where rose in majestic 
splendor the crown of America—the Nevada 
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de Sorata. Here, said Humboldt, was the 
theatre of the ancient American civilization. 
Out of Titicaca was born, like a water- god, 
Manco Capac, the first of the Incas, who 
founded an empire greater than that of 
Charlemagne. All around this mysterious 
lake, whose surface lies level with the tops of 
lofty mountains (12,500 feet), are monuments 
which none but a thrifty and civilized people 
would or could have left behind them. 


So now it is a fixed fact that the Andes, 
the most abrupt and lofty range of mountains 
on the globe, can be crossed in a day. A 
belt of iron has made a smooth pathway over 
this wall of granite, so long an insuperable 
obstacle to the progress of Peru, and on it 
the commerce of the Pacific and the Amazons 
will join hands.— Independent. 


——— 


“ 4 CUP OF COLD WATER.” (Matt. x, 42.) 
BY 5. M. H. 


The Lord of the harvest walked forth one day 
Where the fields were white with the ripening 
wheat, 
Where those he had sent in the early morn 
Were reaping the grain in the noonday heat. 
He bad chosen a place for each faithful one, 
And bidden them work till the day was done. 


Apart from the others, with troubled voice, 

Spoke one who had gathered no golden grain : 
“The Master hath given no work 'o me, 

And my coming hither has been im vain ; 
The reapers with gladness and song will come, 
But no sheaves will be mine in the harvest-home.” 


He heard the complaint, and he called her name: 
‘Dear cbild, why standest thou idle here? 

Go fill thy cup from the hillside stream 
And bring it to those who are toiling near: 

I will bless thy labor, and it shall be 

Kept in remembrance as done for me.” 


’Twas a little service ; but grateful hearts 
Thanked God for the water so cool and clear ; 
And some who were fainting with thirst and heat 
Went forth with new strength to the work so dear. 
And many a weary soul looked up, 
Revived and cheered by the little cup. 


Dear Lord, I have looked with an envious heart 
On those who were reaping the golden grain ; 
I have thought in Thy work I had no part, 
And mourned that my life was lived in vain ; 
But now Thou hast opened my eyes tosee 
That Thou hast some little work for me. 


If only this labor of love be mine, 
To gladden the heart of some toiling saint, 
To whisper some word that shall cheer the weak, 
Do sometbing to comfort the worn and faint: 
Though small be the service, I will not grieve, 
Content just a cup of cold water to give. 


And when the Lord of the harvest shall come, 
And the laborers home from the field shall call, 
He will not look for my gathered sheaves ; 
But His loviog words on my ear will fall : 
“ Thou gavest a cup of cold waer to Me, 
A heavenly home thy reward shall be,” 
East Boston, Mass. —Advocate of Holiness. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien InteLticence.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 15tk inst. 

Great Britain.—The London Times published,a 
few days since, a dispatch from Berlin detailing the 
probable action of the Congress which is to assem- 
ble on the 27th of next month, at Brussels, to con- 
sider international rights in time of war. The 
Congress, it is said, will codify the recognized 
usages of international law in so far as they affect 
the actual conduct of war. A new code isto be 
enacted in the form of an international treaty, 
which promises to become the first law common to 
the whole civilized world. The draft of a treaty to 
be submitted to the Congress kas been prepared, 
containing seventy-six clauses, which state in de- 
tail the rights and obligations of beiligerents, from 
the mutual claims of belligerent States to the rela- 
tions of those States to individuals. They also 
specify what classes of arms shall be legitimately 
used in war, and make regulations for the treatment 
of prisoners. A deputation of the “ Eoglish Branch 
of the Universal Alliance,” during the recent visit 
of the Czar to England, had an audience with bim, 
to express their thanks for the sympathy which he 
had sbown with the objects of the Alliance. He 
bad directed his Cabinet: to prepare a draft of a 
p:oject consonant with that of the Alliance on the 
subject of the rules of war, especially as to prison- 
ers, to be submitted to other Powers; and in ac- 
cord with the Alliance, fixed the place of meeting 
of the conference. He also expressed a wish that 


the United States and other distant countries, to 
which the early date of meeting may prevent the 
sending of a formal diplomatic invitation, should 
appoint delegates to repre:ent them. The English 
branch above mentioned has 
stating these circumstances. 
France.—Great political excitement bas prevailed 


issued a circular 


in the Assembly and in Paris since last week’s re- 
port. On the 9th, a member read in the Assembiy a 
document which he said had been circulated during 
the recent election in the depariment of Niévre, 
urging Bonapartist officials to confer appointments 
upon retired officers who were in favor of the Bona- 
partist candidate, and adding that one of the Min- 
isters had furnished lists of such officers to the 
government. He demande an inquiry. Mivister 
Rouher disclaimed all knowledge of the document, 
and declared himself ion favor of the inquiry. In 
the angry debate which followed, Gambetta applied 
an offensive term to the Bonapartists, and, in con- 
sequence, riotous proceedings occurred on two occa- 
sions between the supporters of the respective parties, 
at the railway station in Paris, on the arrival and 
departure of the parliamentary train connecting 
with Versailtes. In the excited state of the public 
mind, it was feared that serious disturbances might 
result, but the tumult was suppressed by the police. 
In the Assembly, on the 12:h,a vote of censure 
against the Ministry was moved, but was rejected 
by a vote of 337 to 329. 

On the 15th, a constitutional bill, prepared by 
the ‘ Left Centre,’ was introduced ; providing that 
the government shall consist of a Senate, Chamber 
of Deputies, and President of the Republic; con- 
firming MacMahon’s Presidency until 1880; and 
prcviding for a partial or total revision of the Con- 
stitution by such bills as may hereafter be submit- 
ted. The introducer moved that its consideration 
be declared. “urgent.” This motion was supported 
by leading republicans and opposed by royalists, 
and was agreed to,—yeas 345, nays 341. The bill 
was then re‘erred to the Committee of Thirty. 
Another resolution was then presented, declaring 
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that the government of France is a monarchy, the 
throne belonging to the head of the House of 
France; that MacMahon may assume the title of 
Lieutenant of the kingdom ; and the national insti- 
tutions be determined by agreement between the 
King and the national Representatives. A motion 
to refer this to the Committee of Thirty was rejected, 
by a majority of 100. 


Germany.—lIt is semi-officially announced that 
the Federal Council of State has rejected a bill 
extending to all the States of the Empire the new 
Prussian law for the registration of births, deaths 
and marriages, on the ground that its provisions are 
not in harmony with the legislation of the differ- 
ent States; but has invited Prince Bismarck to pre- 
pare a new bill, applicable to the whole Empire. 

Iraty.—An effor thas recently been made to effect a 
reconciliation between the Pope and the Italian gov- 
ernment. A Roman Catholic clergyman of Turin 
visited Rome to ascertain what concessions the 
Papal government required, and obtained the fol- 
lowing stipulations as a basis for settlement: 1st, 
that the Pope’s civil list, amounting to 3,250,000 
lire, be paid by the Italian government, without 
the signature of Cardinal Antonelli (the Pope’s 
Prime Minister), as this would be regarded as a 
recognition of the status quo; 2d, that the royal 
exequatur be abolished, and the right of the Pope 
to appoint bishops be admitted without restriction ; 
3d, complete removal of the schools from State 
control; 4th, withdrawal of the government bill, 
which prohibits the performance of any marriage 
ceremony by a priest, unless the marrisge has first 
taken place before a civil authority. Itis believed 
that the government might concede the first and 
fourth of these demands, but that the second and 
third canno: be yielded, and therefore the attempted 
agreement is likely to fail. 


Eeyvet.—The Viceroy has established a public 
library at Cairo, Into it have been gathered all the 
most ancient manuscripts of the Koran that could 
be found, including one called “The true one ;” 
dating from A. D. 720. 

Hawauan Istanps.—A recent dispatch states that 
the “ temperance crusade ” is becoming active, and 
that a bill has been introduced in the Assembly to 
prohibit the sale or manufacture of intoxicating 
drinks. 

Domestic.—A memorandum prepared by President 
Grant, expressing his views on the currency, has 
been recently published, with his permiesion, by a 
Senator. The substance of it will be found on 
another page. 

Coneress.—The Senate confirmed the nomina- 
tions of B. H. Bristow for Secretary of the Treasury, 
and W. A. Richardson, the late Secretary, for Judge 
of the Court of Claims. The Consular and Diplo- 
matic Appropriation bill passed hotb Houses. Some 
of the Appropriation bills have been sent to con- 
ference committees, on account of disagreeing 
amendments. The House bill amending the cus- 
toms revenue laws and repealing tbe allowance of 
moieties to informers in cases of fraud, passed with 
amendments. A currency bill, which had been re- 
ported by a conference committee, passed the Sen- 
ate, but was rejected by the House, and a new com- 
mittee of conference was appointed. The Senate 
disagreed to the House amendmemts to the bill for 
the distribution of the Geneva award, and it was 
referred to a conference committee. The House 
has passed a bill for admitting Colorado as a State; 
and a bill relative to Utah, providing for the selec- 
tion of jurymen by the United States officers of the 
Territory, with power to challenge such as practice 
polygamy. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 


VOL, XXVILI. 


NOTICE TO FRIENDS. 


100 White Barege Shawls, $1.25 and $1.50. 
50 White Crape Maretz Shawls, $2 50 and $3.00. 
18 White Hernani Shawls, $3.00 and $3.50 
500 yards Balzorines, at 15 cents; nice for summer. 
All sizes Men’s Gauze Vests, 50 cents up. 
All sizes Women’s Gauze Vests, 25 cents up. 
All sizes Children’s Gauze Ves's. 
3000 Linen Handkerchiefs, 124, 14, 16, 18, & 20 cts. 
8-4 Colored Barege for Shawls or Dresses. 
The above goods are desirable and moderate in 
price, having been purchased at auction. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 


700 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


1843. 


Qldest Established Tea Warehouse 


IN PHILADELPHIA. 
ELLWOOD SHANNON & SON'S PRICE LIST. 


We feel pleasure in communicating to our numer- 
ous customers and those who have not yet favored 
us with their orders, a great reduction in prices of 

TEA AND COFFEE. 

We annex a few quotations, viz. : cts. 
Pure Oolong, of good quality (by the chest only) 25 
Oolong Tea, +trong. full flavor. 30 
Fine Foo-Chow Oolong........c.. cee oe oe coe 
Extra fine Oolong 
Choicest new seasen Oolong 80, 90, and $1 00 
Finest Chulan, mm half pound papers. naa 35 
Choice Japans ° 0, 80 
Best Japan..... . cocevesesengy 00 
Young Hyson and In 50, 60, 75, and 80 

ba “ ee ccenntiiassbatidetdidenccsncncnie $1 00 
ROASTED COFFEE 
Always fresh, and when ground warranted perfectly 
pure. Government Java, 35 cents. Other qualities 
25, 28, 20 and 33 cents per pound. 

&@- In making remittances use Post Office Orders, 

or Checks made payable to order of 


ELLWOOD SHANNON & SON. 


+ seseveree 35, 40, and 50 
. 60, 65, and 70 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 


Late Foreman and Cutter for Caas. C. Jackson, de- 
ceased, has removed to 104 N. SIXTH, STREET, 
above Arch. Having had twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience in getting up of FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, 
he solicits a share of their patronage. 14-3m 


OLIVER W. COGGSHALL. JOSEPH DICKINSON. 


LOAN AGENOY. 


Money is in demand here, at 10 per cent. nett, our 
legal rate of interest, on first-class mortgage secu- 
rity. Richmond, Indiana. 

Oorrespondence invited. 

OCOGGSHALL & DICKINSON. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 20, 1874. 


- 


No, 44: 


TEACHER WANTED, 


To take charge of Vermilion Academy. 


This Institution isa Quarterly Meeting High School, 
located in a beautiful grove near Vermilion Quar- 
terly Meeting House,in VermilionCo.,IH. It is to be 
ready for occupation by lst of 10th mo. next, with 
accommodations for 160 students. We wish to se- 
cure @ competent Principal as early as possible. 

Teachers who feel that this may be an opening to 
them for usefulness may address, with reference, 

THOMAS ©. BROWN, 
Vermilion Grove, 


44-4t Vermilion Co., Ill. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 
Of the‘latest and most beautiful designs, and all 
other Slate work on band or made to order. 
Factory and Salesrooms. No. 1310 RIDGE AVE- 


NUE. WILSON & MILLER, 
43 6m Philadeiphia, Pa 


EMOVAL. 
R SARAH T. ROGERS, M. D., 


Has removed to 1015 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The next Term will commence on Fourth- 
day, Ninth month 2nd, 1874. Applications for 
admission should be addressed to 
SAMUEL J. GUMMERE, President, 

Haverford College, 
Montgomery County, Pa. 


RLINGTON HOUSE, MICHIGAN AVE., 
A (Opposite Dennis’ Cottage,) Atlantic City. 


Now open for the receptidn of Guests. In full 
view of the Ocean. two minutes’ walk of beach. 


43-4t JOS. B. WISTAR, Proprie‘or. 


WEST END HOUSE, 
CAPE MAY, N.J. 


Situated directly on the beach, is now open for the 
reception of guests. 


TERMS MODERATE. 


43-8t 


A. P. COOK. 
Proprietress. 


SHELBURNE HOUSE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


This new house, located within one hundred yards 
of the Ocean, and furnished in a superior manner 
with new furniture, will be opened for visitors 
about 6 mo. 20th, 1874. For terms, &c., address, 

EDWIN ROBERTS, Proprietor, 


Moorestown, N. J. 
Or after 6 mo. Ist, Atlantic City, N. J. 


42-4t 


$8-3 mos. 





FRIENDS’ 


FOR SALB. 
200 LOTS IN COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


These lots are situated near the new Meeting House, 
lately built by the Seciety of Friends; a Street Rail- 
road is being completed to the center of them, 
and they are within one and one-half mile of the 
State Capitol. I will convince any one wishing to 
purchase, that this is the safest and most profitable 
investment in or around the city, as I desire to sell 
the whole, and on very easy payments. 
Address or call on 


WALTER MORRISON, 
Columbus, Ohio, 





40-6t 


Jposseeeeemenerenaeneenenee aeeesecens Aeusecenesceesenesenenesceses 


Save Fifty Dollars! 


seneesesonnens 
+ 


THE NEW FLORENCE. 


? PRIOR, $20 below 
: VALUE, $30 above 


i SAVED, $50 by buying the FLORENCE. 


Any other First-class 
Sewing Machine. 


: Every Machine warranted. 

: Special terms io Clubs and Dealers, 

: Send for circulars to the 

: Florenc’ Sewing Machine Co., Florence, Mass., 
: Or 1123 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


 semeeesceceecasecesssessesssasseneessesenasesss 


Posvvsvensnecoonsooseoccorssesesevenseseoecoreesseeses seeeesenveneces Soneeeeveresenereesens 


FOR SALE. 


A Farm of 41 acres, about one mile west of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting House and Friends’ College; rolling 
prairie, with over 200 young trees, mostly fruit trees, 
near the house. Price, $2200. Apply to 

WILLIAM HUNT, 


40-6t. Oskaloosa, Iowa. 





A MONTH MAY BE MADE WITH STEN- 
G95 cil and Key Check outfits. Catalogues 
and samples sent free. 8S. M. SPENCER, 

117 Hanover St., Boston. 


‘CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


SF. BALDERSTON & SON, 
PAPER HANGINGS AND WINDOW SHADES. 
902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 


ga Cords are not needed for Shades when the 
Spring Roller is used. 32-3mo 





ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON. 


Friends’ Bonnets on hand and made to order. 
420 NOBLE STREET, PHILA. 


REVIEW. 


MARPLE & ABBOTT 


Would call the attention of Friends and of the pub. 
lic in general, to their stock of fine Kid and Buck. 
skin Gloves. They are also prepared to manufacture 
all kinds of Gloves at the shortest notice. 


Mayvuracrtory anp. Strong, 
439 Green St., Philadelphia. 


THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING C0, 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zine Orna- 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 
Works, Camden. 


GOOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 
WHEELER & WILSON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
are reorganizing their agency department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given io reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY AND NO. 6 
MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 


_914 Chestnut St.. Philada. 
New Type—Skilled Workmen 
\ titablished over 30 Vears ae 


| BILL HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS, 


A TAVITA Y Ld Odd 


Corner of Library Street. 


A. K. PARRY, 
No. 612 Spring Garden Street, 
Would call the attention of Friends to a well 


selected stock of Spring Gloves, Hosiery, Silk and 


Cotton Blonde also Book Muslin for Caps, and 
Handkerchie’s 





